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THE  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 

WHAT  PRICE  FARMING?  Higher  as  each 
year  comes  along,  of  course.  Yet  the  prospec- 
tive rise  in  the  high  cost  of  farming  may  not 
be  quite  as  steep  this  year  as  it  was  last. 

Last  year's  bill.  Farm  production  expenses 
in  1969  spiraled  upward  about  $2.3  billion  from 
1968  to  reach  a  total  of  $38.6  billion.  Outlays 
for  farm-produced  items  such  as  feed,  seed, 
and  livestock  jumped  8.5  percent,  while  those 
for  inputs  and  services  of  nonfarm  origin  rose 
almost  5  percent. 

(Even  so,  farmers'  gross  receipts  rose 
enough  to  boost  net  farm  income  by  $1.2  billion 
—from  $14.8  billion  to  about  $16.0  billion.) 

This  year's  bill.  Costs  of  farming  in  1970 
may  rise  only  about  $1.5  billion  from  1969 — 
judging  by  early-in-the-year  indications  that 
there  may  be  a  general  easing  of  inflationary 
forces.  Here's  a  look,  in  hindsight  and  in  fore- 
sight, at  some  of  the  major  factors  that  figure 
in  farming  costs : 

Higher  price  tags  for  farmers'  production 
needs  will  in  most  cases  account  for  more  of 
this  year's  farm  cost  increases  than  stepped  up 
use  of  inputs. 

Higher  ivages,  fewer  workers.  Demand  for 
skilled  farmworkers  is  strong,  so  some  wage 
increases  are  likely  this  year.  But  not  as  much 
as  last  year's  10-percent  hike.  (Converting  all 
types  of  farm  wages  to  an  hourly  basis,  the 
overall  1969  rate  rose  to  $1.33  from  $1.21  in 
1968.) 

This  year,  there's  no  legislation  on  the  books 
to  increase  minimum  wages.  Also,  the  steady 
falloff  in  the  number  of  farmworkers  will  prob- 
ably continue.  The  hired  farmwork  force  in  '69 
was  down  5  percent  from  '68 — and  down  about 
40  percent  from  1960. 

More  big  machines,  less  manpower.  Many 
farmers  appear  to  be  convinced  they  can  hold 
down  farm  costs  by  replacing  labor  with  large 


machines,  well  managed.  Though  total  1969 
sales  of  machine  units  declined  in  volume  and 
value,  there  was  a  75-percent  increase  in  unit 
sales  of  tractors  with  100  horsepower  or  more. 

Significant  statistic:  While  wholesale  prices 
of  farm  machinery  in  1969  were  36  percent 
above  1957-59  prices,  the  comparable  rise  in 
farm  wage  rates  was  74  percent. 

About  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer.  Generally 
adequate  supplies  .  .  .  fairly  stable  prices  .  .  . 
except  for  minor  increases  in  line  with  higher 
labor  and  transport  costs.  One  exception  to 
this  broadbrush  outlook,  however,  is  a  pros- 
pective rise  in  prices  of  some  turf  grasses  and 
legumes  because  of  a  3-  to  4-percent  reduction 
in  supply. 

Weedkilling  on  the  rise.  No  slackening  in 
the  wider  use  of  more  specialized,  higher  priced 
herbicides  (weedkillers)  is  in  sight.  Herbicide- 
treated  soybean  acreage  will  increase  again 
this  year,  though  acres  of  cotton  treated  may 
begin  to  level  off. 

Higher  hog  and  cattle  prices  add  up  to  higher 
replacement  costs.  Farmers  will  probably  be 
paying  out  even  more  for  replacement  livestock 
this  year  than  they  did  in  1969. 

This  winter,  prices  of  feeder  cattle  and  hogs 
averaged  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  But  later  in  the  year,  costs  for  feeder 
livestock — hogs  as  well  as  cattle — may  not  be 
running  nearly  as  much  above  '69  levels  as  in 
recent  months. 

Increases  in  '70  are  expected  to  be  tempered 
by  expanding  meat  output  coupled  with  a  pos- 
sible slowdown  in  demand — especially  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

Lastly,  but  far  from  leastly,  little  relief  from 
high  interest  rates  can  be  expected — and  prob- 
ably no  letup  in  tax  hikes  and  increased  costs 
for  insurance. 

*     *  * 

HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY  to  the  24  member 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  founded 
80  years  ago  this  April. 
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Land  is  Hawaii's  most  important 
inanimate  wealth.  Is  there  a  way 
to  gauge  its  future  value?  Some 
economists  say  maybe,  and  their 
reasons  might  apply  elsewhere. 


In  the  market  for  a  used  car? 
You  can  check  the  "bluebook" 
which  lists  the  average  market 
value  for  various  ages  and  makes 
of  autos. 

No  such  luck  v^ith  farmland, 
unless  you're  looking  on  the  Is- 
land of  Hawaii. 

ERS  economists  in  the  Aloha 
State  have  just  completed  a  study 
in  which  they  developed  methods 
of  estimating  the  values  per  acre 
of  land  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

And,  in  a  test  of  these  methods 
on  the  prices  of  land  sold  be- 
tween January  of  1960  and  April 
of  1967,  the  ERS  estimates  came 
within  $100  of  the  actual  prices 
per  acre  in  over  half  the  land 
sales. 

The  average  price  per  acre  for 


all  sales  investigated  was  $599. 

To  arrive  at  these  estimates, 
the  researchers  first  classified 
portions  of  land  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  as  pasture,  cane,  and  un- 
developed. 

Then  they  worked  out  a  sepa- 
rate equation  for  estimating  the 
value  per  acre  of  each  type  of 
land  as  follows: 

— Pastureland  in  the  South 
Hilo  District. 

— Pastureland  in  the  Kau, 
Puna,  North  Hilo,  and  Hamakua 
Districts. 

— Caneland  in  Kau,  Puna, 
South  Hilo,  North  Hilo,  Hama- 
kua, and  North  Kahola. 

— Caneland  in  North  Hilo. 

— Undeveloped  land  in  Kau, 
Puna,  and  Hamakua. 

Their  findings  revealed  a  logi- 
cal pattern  of  price  variations  be- 
tween different  parcels  of  land. 

For  example,  land  price  was 
positively  related  to  characteris- 
tics that  enhance  land  use,  both 
farm  and  nonfarm. 


And  utilities,  roads,  and  loca- 
tion of  land  with  respect  to  popu- 
lation centers  were  generally  the 
most  important  price  determin- 
ers. 

The  price  of  pasture  and  un- 
developed land,  generally  fell 
sharply  as  the  size  of  parcel  sold 
increased. 

Often,  the  price  level  of  pas- 
ture and  undeveloped  land  was 
not  justified  by  current  earnings. 
Instead,  it  was  kept  up  by  de- 
mand for  such  land  for  invest- 
ment, homesites,  and  part-time 
farming. 

From  January  1960  to  April 
1967 — the  period  of  the  study — 
pastureland  in  the  South  Hilo 
District  rose  an  average  of  5.6 
percent  a  year  in  price  and  in 
Kau,  Puna,  North  Hilo  and  Ha- 
makua, 3.6  percent. 

Undeveloped  land  in  Kau, 
Puna,  and  Hamakua  rose  7.1  per- 
cent a  year  over  the  same  period, 
while  caneland  in  all  districts  re- 
mained fairly  stable  in  price. 

Some  other  highlights  of  the 
study : 

Excluding  subdivision  sales, 
there  were  only  297  recorded 
sales  of  rural  land  of  10  or  more 
acres  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
from  1960  to  1967. 

Most  of  these  sales  involved 
small  parcels;  91  percent  were 
under  100  acres;  and  80  percent 
were  below  50  acres  in  size. 

From  the  North  Kona  District 
through  the  Puna  District,  most 
purchasers  were  not  local  resi- 
dents but  outsiders  who  bought 
land  for  long  term  investment 
and  for  subdivision. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  area 
from  the  South  Hilo  District 
through  the  Hamakua  District 
most  rural  land  purchasers  were 
local  residents  who  bought  the 
land  primarily  for  agricultural 
use. 

Few  sales  were  recorded  in  the 
North  and  South  Kohala  Dis- 
tricts. However,  land  sales  for 
residential  and  resort  develop- 
ment in  South  Kohala  are  expec- 
ted to  increase.  (1) 
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Peas  Yield  to  Barley  in  Palouse 
Wheat-Pea  Area  1985  Projections 

The  prosperous  Palouse  farm- 
ing area  of  Washington  State  is 
traditionally  a  region  where 
farmers  rotate  wheat  and  pea 
crops. 

But  the  area  may  become  bet- 
ter known  as  a  wheat-barley  re- 
gion by  1980  or  1985,  judging  by 
a  recent  ERS  projection  based  on 
a  statistical  linear  time  series 
model. 

The  pea  crop  yield  is  expected 
to  fall  off  relatively,  while  yields 
for  barley  are  expected  to  in- 
crease. By  1980  barley  may  earn 
the  farmer  more  than  peas. 

One  gross  income  estimate  for 
1980  has  barley  earning  $77  per 
acre  and  peas  $76.  By  1985— if 
present  production,  marketing, 
and  price  trends  continue — the 
gross  return  for  barley  would  be 
$84  per  acre  while  peas  would  be 
around  $77. 

What's  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unforecastable  factors  in 
the  next  15  years  is  the  effect  of 
crop  research.  Yields  of  both 
wheat  and  barley  have  been  in- 
creased sharply  in  the  past  18 
years.  And  crop  improvement 
programs  for  dry  field  peas  have 
in  general  been  lagging  behind 
those  for  barley.  (2) 


Mechanical  Gleaners  Bale  More 
Profits  for  U.S.  Cotton  Farmers 


Whether  it  happens  before  or 
during  harvest,  cotton  that  gets 
left  on  the  ground  isn't  making 
any  money  for  farmers. 

Preharvest  losses  can  occur 
when  mature  bolls  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  field  too  long  be- 
fore they  are  harvested. 

When  mechanical  cottonpickers 
are  used  for  harvesting,  under 
the  most  ideal  conditions  they 
normally  leave  from  5  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  crop  on  the  stalk  and 
ground  beneath. 


If  the  cotton  is  very  mature 
and  the  plant  is  brittle,  stalks  can 
shatter  and  the  machines'  efforts 
will  consequently  be  even  less 
efficient. 

Ground  loss  of  cotton  usually 
ranges  from  5  to  15  percent  of 
the  total  crop. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  me- 
chanical cottonpicker,  farmers 
looked  on  the  waste  associated 
with  it  as  unavoidable.  A  few 
attempted  to  salvage  part  of  their 
loss  by  hand  gleaning,  but  this 
was  slow  and  expensive. 

As  yields  increased  and  the 
machines  became  more  popular, 
interest  grew  in  developing  a  me- 
chanical gleaner  to  salvage  the 
ground  loss. 

Mechanical  cotton  gleaners 
were  tried  first  in  the  West 
where  high  yields  and  good 
weather  make  conditions  favor- 
able for  ground  retrieving.  Suc- 
cesses there  prompted  farmers 
further  east  to  try  out  the  ma- 
chines. The  first  known  use  of 


Farm  Fallout 

Preliminary  estimates  for  1970 
indicate  only  2.9  million  farms 
will  be  in  operation — a  3-percent 
decline  from  the  1969  total  and 
27  percent  fewer  than  in  1960. 

But  while  the  past  decade 
showed  a  sharp  drop  in  number 
of  farms,  only  a  5-percent  de- 
cline was  estimated  for  land  in 
farms.  Acreage  in  1960  was 
roughly  1.2  billion;  this  year  it's 
estimated  at  around  1.1  billion. 

From  1960  to  1970,  there's  been 
a  31-percent  increase  in  the  av- 
erage size  of  farms.  Acreage  has 
increased  from  an  average  297 
per  farm  in  1960  to  an  estimated 
387  this  year. 

Continued  disappearance  of 
small  marginal  farms — and  merg- 
ing of  farms  into  larger  units 
with  more  efficient  operations — 
contribute  most  to  the  change  in 
farm  numbers. 

Main  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
farm  acreage  are  urbanization 
and  highway  construction.  These 
are  partially  offset  by  the  bring- 
ing of  new  lands  into  produc- 
tion. (4) 


mechanical  gleaners  in  the  Mid- 
south  was  in  1961  when  about  15 
machines  gleaned  about  350  bales 
of  cotton  from  the  ground. 

Since  then  the  number  of  ma- 
chines and  extent  of  use  has 
grown  considerably. 

Slightly  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  1964  cotton  crop  was 
mechanically  gleaned,  and  the 
salvaged  portion  contributed  over 
$22  million  to  cotton  producers. 

Although  less  than  0.5  percent 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  cotton 
crop  was  mechanically  gleaned  in 
1964,  some  150  gleaners — both 
owned  and  custom  rented — were 
in  operation  in  the  area.  They 
gathered  from  4,500  to  6,000  bales 
worth  an  estimated  $500,000  to 
$750,000. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  cot- 
ton retrieved  by  the  machines 
depended  in  part  on  preharvest 
and  harvest  conditions  as  well  as 
on  the  type  of  mechanical  gleaner 
used. 

As  far  as  the  economics  of  me- 
chanical gleaning  affect  the  indi- 
vidual cotton  producer,  it  appears 
that  he'd  be  wiser  to  depend  on 
custom  renting  rather  than  pur- 
chase his  own  machine.  Weather 
hazards  make  days  available  for 
gleaning  uncertain,  and  there's 
the  possibility  that  the  gleaned 
cotton  will  bring  lower  prices.  So 
it  might  be  many  years  before  a 
mechanical  gleaner  really  paid 
for  itself  in  returns  to  the 
producer. 

On  the  other  hand,  custom  op- 
erators usually  receive  one-half 
of  the  returns  from  the  sale  of 
gleaned  cotton  as  their  fee. 

So  it  actually  doesn't  cost  the 
producer  any  extra  to  have  his 
fields  custom  gleaned,  and  what- 
ever he  takes  in  from  the  sale 
adds  to  his  net  farm  income. 

The  necessity  for  mechanical 
gleaning  might  be  eliminated  one 
day  by  better  varieties  of  cotton 
for  mechanical  picking — and  bet- 
ter mechanical  cottonpickers.  Till 
then,  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  field  loss  and  gleaning  will 
continue  to  be  a  problem.  (3) 
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At  the  rate  farmers  in  the  Texas 
High  Plains  are  now  using  under- 
ground water  supplies,  by  2015 
they'll  have  to  turn  hack  the  time- 
clock  and  revert  to  use  of  rainfall. 

A  dryland  farming  area  it  once 
was,  to  dryland  farming  it  will 
return  if  present  trends  in  water 
use  continue. 

That  appears  to  be  the  verdict 
of  a  study  that  looks  ahead  to  the 
year  2015  and  is  concerned  with 
water  problems  in  the  High 
Plains  area  of  Texas.  The  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  spon- 
sored the  study  in  conjunction 
with  Texas  A&M  University. 

The  Texas  High  Plains  area 
has  been  experiencing  an  upsurge 
in  farm  production,  thanks  to  the 
use  of  irrigation  water  from  un- 
derground sources. 

But  High  Plains  water  levels 
are  already  falling  fast  wherever 
intensive  irrigation  has  been 
drawing  on  the  underground 
water  supplies.  And  water  deple- 
tion trends  over  the  past  30  years 
indicate  that  in  less  than  50  years 


there  will  be  few  areas  where  it 
will  pay  to  irrigate. 

The  High  Plains  area  covered 
in  the  recent  study  includes  al- 
most 7  million  acres  of  land  ex- 
tending over  all  or  part  of  about 
21  counties  in  the  Lower  Texas 
Panhandle. 

Before  irrigation,  farmers 
rarely  attempted  to  grow  cotton 
and  grain  sorghum  crops  except 
in  the  extreme  eastern  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  area.  Dry- 
land winter  wheat  was  the  prin- 
cipal crop. 

With  irrigation  development, 
however,  cotton  and  grain  sor- 
ghum became  major  crops  in  the 
High  Plains. 

As  water  is  used  on  these  and 
other  High  Plains  crops,  the 
amount  pumped  is  projected  to 
decline  from  a  high  of  4.13  mil- 
lion acre-feet  in  1966  to  95,000 
acre-feet  in  2015.  And  along  with 
this,  the  number  of  irrigated 
acres  would  drop  from  3.5  mil- 
lion to  125,000  acres. 

In  view  of  the  dim  outlook  for 
water  supplies,  cotton  production 
is  expected  to  be  down  from  a 
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million  bales  in  1966  to  355,000 
bales  in  2015.  And  grain  sor- 
ghum would  almost  disappear 
with  a  projected  fall  off  of  91 
percent. 

Approximately  half  of  this  pro- 
jected decline  in  production  is 
expected  to  occur  by  1985. 

In  fact,  at  present  many  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  rising  production  costs 
due  to  falling  water  levels. 

Could  High  Plains  farmers 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
water  that's  remaining?  Prob- 
ably yes.  But  many  factors  stand 
in  the  way. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  farm- 
er's immediate  need  for  highest 
returns. 

Because  of  support  prices,  cot- 
ton is  the  best  crop  for  him  to 
grow  at  present  and  usually 
brings  him  the  most  returns. 

It  also  is  the  crop  that  makes 
the  most  profitable  use  of  the  re- 
maining High  Plains  water. 

But  because  of  acreage  allot- 
ments on  cotton,  the  farmer  is 
also  likely  to  grow  lots  of  grain 
sorghum,  the  area's  second  best 
crop. 

Grain  sorghum,  however,  makes 
less  efficient  use  of  the  water. 

In  the  long  run,  as  water  levels 
drop,  the  High  Plains  farmer  will 
have  to  cut  back  on  grain  sor- 
ghum in  order  to  save  water  for 
cotton. 

Finally,  he  will  have  to  replace 
both  of  these  crops  with  dryland 
wheat.  But  unless  he  greatly  ex- 
pands his  scale  of  operation,  total 
value  of  production  will  drop 
substantially. 

Since  many  High  Plains  opera- 
tions were  originally  dryland 
farms,  there  is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  area  may  eventu- 
ally revert  to  its  former  status 
when  use  of  remaining  water 
supplies  becomes  uneconomical. 

And  dryland  wheat  production 
is  projected  to  rise  about  22  per- 
cent. But — following  the  trend 
evident  in  many  rural  areas  in 
the  country — there  will  be  fewer 
farmers  producing  it.  (5) 


As  Trends  in  Northeast  Farmland 
Go,  So  Go  Trends  in  Other  Areas 

The  impact  of  farmland  and 
farm  production  on  the  economy 
of  the  Northeast  Region  is  small. 

After  all,  farmland  represents 
only  32  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  region  which  contains 
some  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities. 

Yet  a  lot  of  what's  currently 
happening  to  farmland  in  the 
Northeast  parallels  trends  in 
other  areas. 

The  12-State  Northeast  Region 
includes  West  Virginia  and  all 
Atlantic  Coast  States  to  the 
North,  plus  Vermont.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  128  million 
acres,  of  which  around  16  per- 
cent is  cropland,  6  percent  pas- 
ture, 60  percent  forest,  and  the 
remaining  18  percent  roads,  air- 
ports, urban  areas,  housing  lots, 
swamps,  and  wildlife  preserves. 

(By  contrast,  in  the  five  Corn 
Belt  States  about  57  percent  of 
the  land  area  is  cropland,  12  per- 
cent pasture,  19  percent  forest 
and  12  percent  other  lands.) 

Total  land  area  devoted  to  agri- 
culture in  the  Northeast  averages 
about  32  percent  of  the  total  land 
area,  or  around  39  million  acres. 
The  proportion  ranges  from  13 
percent  in  Maine  to  about  52  per- 
cent in  Delaware. 

Since  1964,  almost  2  million 
acres  of  Northeast  land  have 
dropped  out  of  agriculture. 

In  general,  the  better  and  often 
choice.  Northeast  farmland  has 
remained  in  agriculture  while  the 
marginal  land  has  shifted  to  non- 
farm  use — though  there  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions. 

Northeastern  farm  real  estate 
was  valued  at  $10.6  billion  on 
March  1,  1969.  Of  this,  $3.8  bil- 
lion, or  36  percent,  represented 
the  value  of  service  buildings  and 
dwellings. 

The  average  value  per  acre 
ranged  from  $130  in  Maine  to 
$916  in  New  Jersey. 

Over  the  last  decade,  land  value 


increases  averaged  about  86  per- 
cent; 9  percent  since  March  1968 
alone. 

Strongest  influences  on  North- 
east farmland  values  have  been 
nonfarm  demand  for  farm  real 
estate,  changes  in  farming  in- 
comes, and  the  cost  of  real  estate 
credit. 

But  farm  real  estate  is  gener- 
ally less  affected  by  the  current 
tight  money  market  than  the  ur- 
ban real  estate  market.  The  rea- 
son: a  high  percentage  of  those 
who  sell  farms  finance  their  sales 
themselves. 

A  group  of  Northeast  farm 
real  estate  brokers  surveyed  in 
March  1969  indicated  they  felt 
land  prices  in  the  region  would 
continue  to  increase,  but  probably 
at  a  slower  rate.  (6) 


Future  of  Rural  America  Depends 
On  Adequate  Services  to  Public 

In  the  country,  a  boy  with  a 
pony  is  a  boy  with  a  pony. 

In  the  city,  he's  a  boy  with  a 
problem.  .  .  . 

For  the  Health  Department. 

P^or  the  Sanitation  Department. 

And — if  the  pony  runs  away  or 
disturbs  the  neighbors — for  the 
Fire  and  Police  Departments. 

Such  differences  in  the  needs  of 
people  for  public  services  exist  all 
over  the  country. 

Educational  services,  for  exam- 
ple, are  important  to  the  young 
while  older  people  look  more  to 
welfare  services. 

Fire  protection  is  most  impor- 
tant to  property  owners;  health 
and  hospital  service  to  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old. 

Partly  because  of  the  different 
needs  of  people  in  rural  areas,  but 
also  because  of  sparse  population 
and  lack  of  funds,  public  services 
in  the  hinterlands  are  often  in- 
ferior to  those  in  cities. 

Health  services  as  evidenced  by 
the  chronic  disability  rate  in  the 
country  are  inferior  to  those  in 
the  city.    The  disability  rate  is 
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twice  as  high  among  rural  resi- 
dents as  among  urbanites. 

Medical  science  has  discovered 
how  to  cure  many  formerly  fatal 
diseases  yet  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing this  technology  to  rural  resi- 
dents is  still  not  available  in 
many  areas. 

The  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  the  median  years  of 
schooling  completed  by  male 
farmers  and  farm  managers  in 
1966  was  8.7  years,  compared 
with  12.2  years  for  all  occupa- 
tional groups. 

By  and  large,  rural  schools  to- 
day are — as  are  all  schools — 
much  improved  over  what  they 
were  50  years  ago.  But  the 
amount  a  rural  child  must  learn 
has  increased  greatly  and  the  gap 
between  the  quality  of  rural  and 
urban  schools  may  have  actually 
widened.  (7) 


Farm  Income,  Farmer  Income 
Not  the  Same:  Vive  la  Difference 

What  a  person  earns  from  his 
farm  may  or  may  not  be  his  total 
income. 

And  for  many  of  today's  farm 
operators,  especially  those  with 
low  farm  incomes,  the  extra 
money  they  earn  off  the  farm 
helps  to  keep  them  solvent. 

About  3  million  individuals  re- 
ported farm  income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  in  1966,  in- 
cluding landlords  and  others  not 
living  on  farms. 

More  than  three-quarters  of 
these  reported  that  they  netted 
less  than  $3,000  from  farming  in 
1966. 

Many  reporting  farm  income 
also  reported  off -farm  earnings; 
total  income  from  combined  farm 
and  off-farm  sources  averaged 
$6,460. 

Individuals  reported  $13.8  bil- 
lion in  off-farm  earnings  in  1966. 
And  on  top  of  that,  they  reported 
about  $1.7  billion  in  combined 
farm  and  nonfarm  capital  gains. 

Individuals  whose  incomes  ap- 


peared to  be  small  when  only 
farm  profits  and  losses  were  con- 
sidered often  had  the  largest  com- 
bined farm  and  off-farm  incomes. 

Wages  and  salaries  made  up 
two-thirds  of  the  off -farm  income. 
Such  income  was  reported  on 
more  than  half  the  farm  tax  re- 
turns. 

About  a  tenth  of  those  with 
farm  income  in  1966  also  re- 
ported about  $938  million  from 
dividends. 

But  5  percent  of  all  individuals 
reporting  farm  income  accounted 
for  about  nine-tenths  of  the  divi- 
dends. These  were  individuals 
with  dividends  who  had  average 
total  incomes  of  more  than  $10,- 
000  from  all  sources. 

Over  10  percent  of  the  people 
with  farm  incomes  also  had  non- 
farm  businesses  that  provided 
them  some  incomes. 

Judging  by  these  highlights 
from  tax  return  statistics,  with- 
out carefully  weighing  both  farm 
and  off-farm  income,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  identify  the  individual 
who  is  truly  poor. 

Not  all  people  with  low  farm 
incomes  today  are  poor.  Most  re- 
ceive some  off-farm  income  as 
well. 

In  fact,  farming  is  the  main 
source  of  income  for  fewer  than 
half  of  those  reporting  farm  in- 
come on  their  tax  returns.  (8) 


To  Drain  It,  Dam  It,  or  Drink  It 
Ripples  Pool  of  Water  Priorities 

Water  can  as  easily  flow  into 
a  city's  reservoir  as  into  a  farm- 
er's field  to  irrigate  crops. 

But,  because  of  water's  increas- 
ing scarcity,  maintaining  a  flow 
in  both  directions  could  mean 
water  shortages  in  both  the  city 
and  farmers'  fields. 

Which  use  of  water  takes  prec- 
edence? 

One  State  (North  Dakota)  has 
an  answer  that  takes  the  form  of 
a  priorities  list.  Several  Western 
States  have  such  lists  although 


the  priorities  may  differ. 

The  North  Dakota  statutes  gov- 
erning the  appropriation  of  water 
under  permit  from  the  State 
Water  Conservation  Commission 
specify  that  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict in  usage  of  water,  the  follow- 
ing— in  order  of  preference — 
shall  be  given  precedence : 

1.  Domestic  use  including  drink- 
ing water  and  other  household 
and  small  garden  uses,  whether 
supplied  by  a  city  or  individually 
supplied. 

2.  Commercial  livestock  use. 

3.  Irrigation  and  industrial 
use. 

4.  Fish,  wildlife,  and  other 
conservation  or  recreational  uses. 

Thus,  in  cases  of  usage  con- 
flicts, domestic  use  could  preempt 
all  other  uses. 

Another  way  of  handling  these 
conflicts  is  to  give  equal  consider- 
ation to  all  uses  and  let  the  "best" 
use,  or  uses,  determine  how  the 
water  will  be  used. 

In  this  case  the  "best"  use  is 
defined  as  the  one  that  will  satis- 
fy the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
people  in  a  given  area. 

The  best  use  for  water  in  one 
area,  for  example,  may  be  solely 
to  maintain  a  wilderness  ecology. 
In  another  area,  the  best  use 
might  be  irrigation. 

Once  the  primary  purpose  for 
the  water  is  selected,  as  many 
secondary  purposes  as  are  com- 
patible with  the  primary  one 
should  be  considered  as  well. 

But  who  decides  which  use  is 
primary  and  which  secondary  is 
another  problem. 

In  some  States  there  is  a  single 
large  agency  created  to  handle  all 
water  policies  and  programs  and 
this  agency  has  the  last  word  on 
which  uses  take  precedence. 

In  others,  one  State  agency 
may  represent  one  or  more  views, 
another  agency  may  represent 
still  other  views,  and  so  on. 

Conflicts  are  resolved  by  such 
means  as  the  strength  of  each 
agency's  arguments,  its  relative 
capabilities,  and  its  constituen- 
cies. (9) 
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Green 
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Southern  entrepreneurs  may  he 
discouraged  by  the  many  problems 
involved  in  starting  a  green  bean 
processing  plant.  Opportunities 
do  exist  for  firms  with  know-how. 


Some  green  beans  end  up  in 
cans.  Some  hit  the  market  fresh. 

Most  green  beans  grown  in  the 
South  take  the  second  route — 
contrary  to  the  national  trend  to- 
ward processed  beans.  So  far 
there  has  been  very  Httle  invest- 
ment in  large  canning  plants  for 
beans  in  the  South.  Yet  the  aver- 
age price  paid  for  beans  to  be 
processed  has  been  higher  in 
southern  States  than  in  Oregon, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin — the 
major  producers  for  the  process- 


ing market. 

The  high  cost  of  processing  and 
the  relatively  favorable  position 
of  southern  beans  in  the  national 
fresh  market  trade  are  two  rea- 
sons more  southern-grown  string 
beans  haven't  gone  into  cans  or 
jars. 

The  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice and  North  Carolina  State 
University  recently  completed  a 
study  on  the  feasibility  of  can- 
ning green  beans  in  single-prod- 
uct plants  in  the  South — particu- 
larly in  North  Carolina.  This 
State  is  one  of  the  leading 
producers  for  the  fresh  market, 
but  growers  often  sell  their  beans 
late  in  the  season  at  much  lower 
prices  than  Florida  and  most 
other  States  because  their  late 


spring  harvest  period  is  at  that 
time. 

The  study  was  undertaken  in 
an  effort  to  pinpoint  conditions 
under  which  new  modern  process- 
ing plants  in  the  South  could 
compete  with  modern  plants  in 
well  established  processing  areas. 

An  economic-engineering  ap- 
proach was  used  to  derive  cost 
estimates  for  selected  model 
plants. 

The  study  showed  that  process- 
ing plants  ranging  in  capacity 
from  100  to  1,500  cases  per  hour 
could  operate  profitably  if  the 
length  of  season  extended  beyond 
1,000  hours,  if  the  raw  product 
price  was  not  above  $100  per  ton, 
and  if  the  finished  product  price 
was  $3.50  or  more  per  case. 

Larger  plants,  with  output 
rates  of  800,  1,200,  and  1,500 
cases  per  hour,  could  make  more 
than  a  10-percent  return  during 
much  shorter  seasons,  even  if  raw 
product  prices  were  higher  and 
finished  product  prices  lower. 

The  investment  value  of  all 
plants  declined  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  year  as  the  value  of 
buildings  and  equipment  depreci- 
ated. 

However,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
cline in  investment  value  indi- 
cated by  the  study  was  perhaps 
a  bit  high  since  it  did  not  account 
for  the  business  value  of  contracts 
with  suppliers  of  raw  products, 
and  buyers  of  finished  products, 
and  the  value  of  an  established 
trademark. 

Many  problems  have  to  be  re- 
solved before  any  investment  in 
green  bean  processing  plants  is 
actually  made. 

One  problem  might  be  the  im- 
pact on  the  national  market.  For 
example,  the  output  would  repre- 
sent more  than  4  percent  of  the 
1968/69  national  green  bean  pack 
if  the  largest  model  plant  (1,500 
cases  per  hour)  had  an  annual 
output  of  2.25  million  cases  of 
24/303  can-equivalents  when  op- 
erated at  capacity  for  1,500  hours 
per  season. 

The  effects  of  this  processed 
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volume  on  the  market  might  de- 
press finished  product  prices. 
Moreover,  carryover  of  canned 
beans — increasing  since  1965 — 
would  be  pushed  even  higher  than 
the  11.4  million  cases  carried 
over  in  1967/68. 

Also,  a  new  plant  producing 
2.25  million  cases  of  canned  beans 
per  year  would  obviously  require 
a  larger  volume  of  beans  to  oper- 
ate for  1,500  hours  each  season 
— about  18,000  tons,  or  the  har- 
vest from  about  7,200  acres  yield- 
ing 2.5  tons  per  acre. 

Texas  and  Tennessee  were  the 
only  southern  States  that  pro- 
duced enough  beans  for  process- 
ing in  1968  to  supply  that  large  a 
plant.  They  produced  20,300  tons 
and  18,900  tons  for  processing, 
respectively,  in  1968.  Altogether, 
southern  States  produced  only 
about  81,300  tons  for  processing 
in  1968—13  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. 

If  a  large  plant  was  con- 
structed in  the  South,  demand  for 
beans  would  be  likely  to  rise  and 
thus  raise  the  price  of  fresh  beans 
by  competing  for  total  supplies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  of 
beans  for  processing  would  rise 
— at  least  in  the  short  run. 

These  "drawing  board"  deter- 
rents may  discourage  southern 
entrepreneurs  from  starting  a 
completely  new  processing  com- 
pany. Yet  opportunities  probably 
exist  for  companies  with  well  es- 
tablished national  and  interna- 
tional markets,  experience  in  de- 
veloping raw  supply  sources,  and 
a  ready  source  of  investment  and 
operating  capital.  (10) 


Conglomerates  of  the  Past  Decade 
Have  an  Up-ln-The-Air  Future 

"A  finger  in  every  pie"  might 
define  the  conglomerate  approach 
to  business.  More  technically,  con- 
glomerates are  characterized  by 
the  joining  together  of  disparate 
economic  activities. 

Conventional  food  firms  tend  to 
be  product  oriented.  They  are 


mainly  concerned  with  the  price 
of  raw  materials,  processing, 
packaging,  and  transporting  pro- 
cedures, storage,  and  advertising. 
Their  specialty  is  their  produc- 
tion and  marketing  expertise  as 
applied  to  a  particular  food  item 
or  group  of  related  food  products. 

Conglomerates,  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  an  information  ap- 
proach to  management,  applicable 
to  all  industries.  If  they  have  a 
specialty  or  "product,"  it  is  infor- 
mation. They  tend  to  emphasize 
law,  taxation,  accounting,  finance, 
risk  acceptance,  and  profit,  rather 
than  a  product. 

The  emergence  of  conglomer- 
ates in  the  1960's  wouldn't  have 
been  possible  without  many  proc- 
essing and  marketing  advances  of 
earlier  decades — horizontal  and 
vertical  coordination  skills;  com- 
puters ;  refining  of  disciplines  like 
accounting  and  finance;  and  in- 
stitutional investors  with  the 
funds  to  enable  massive  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  resources. 

The  conglomerate  approach  has 
already  had  some  effect  on  the 
food  processing  industry.  And 
reverberations  from  the  impact 
will  probably  continue  to  be  felt 
to  some  degree  in  the  1970*s. 

Some  conglomerates  have 
proved  profitable  because  their 
size,  diversification,  and  overview 
have  on  occasion  tended  to  serve 
as  a  hedge  against  the  uncertain- 
ties produced  by  external  forces 
such  as  technological  change,  gov- 
ernment contracts,  fluctuating 
raw  material  prices,  or  the  pub- 
lic's acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
new  product. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  conglom- 
erate mergers  on  food  distribu- 
tion in  the  seventies  may  be : 

— Recognition  that  there  are 
management  "economies  of  scale" 
in  law,  taxation,  accounting,  and 
the  behavioral  sciences,  as  well  as 
in  promotion  and  advertising. 

— An  increase  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  food  products — or 
substitutes  for  old  ones — since 
conglomerates  can  afford  to  take 
the  risks,  and  tend  to  be  unbound 


by  traditional  product  orienta- 
tions and  restrictions. 

— Somewhat  less  reliance  on 
open  competitive  markets  for  raw 
agricultural  products,  as  food 
firm  managements  sidestep  sup- 
ply problems  by  subscribing  to 
contracts  and  integration. 

— Rising  investment  in  produc- 
tive agricultural  land  by  conglom- 
erate landowners.  (11) 


Golf  Links  Are  Among  the  "Green 
Pastures"  Upping  Fertilizer  Sales 

Golf  courses  are  green  turf 
from  which  fertilizer  profits  can 
grow. 

And  in  the  Northeast  (as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country) 
the  fertilizer  industry  is  looking 
for  every  bit  of  nonfarm  turf  it 
can  find,  since  the  amount  of  crop- 
land harvested  each  year  is  drop- 
ping rapidly. 

In  the  10  years  from  1949  to 
1958  an  average  of  nearly  18  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  were  har- 
vested in  the  Northeast. 

In  1969  about  13  million  acres 
were  harvested — a  28-percent 
drop,  compared  with  the  overall 
U.S.  decline  of  14  percent. 

Paralleling  this  trend,  the  quan- 
tity of  fertilizer  used  for  farm 
purposes  in  the  12  Northeast 
States  is  definitely  on  the  wane. 

Luckily  there  are  "greener  pas- 
tures" for  fertilizer  sales : 

A  golf  course,  for  example.  And 
there  are  more  than  2,400  of  them 
in  the  Northeast — ranging  from 
championship  courses  at  seaside 
resort  areas  to  par-3  small  com- 
munity "nines"  on  former  pas- 
tureland. 

Altogether,  they  use  an  average 
of  more  than  2  tons  of  fertilizer 
per  hole  annually.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  527  pounds  per  acre, 
which  is  more  than  most  farmers 
average. 

A  good  deal  of  fertilizer  is  also 
used  on  athletic  fields  (25,000 
tons),  family  lawns  and  gardens 
(320,000  tons),  industrial  plants, 
and  campus  lawns  (20,000  tons). 
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Nonfarm  lawns  and  gardens  ac- 
count for  the  greatest  amount — 
almost  half  of  "off  the  farm" 
sales,  in  fact. 

Industrial  plants  are  the  second 
largest  nonfarm  users  in  the 
Northeast,  as  many  of  them  have 
decentralized  and  moved  to  sites 
with  expansive  grounds  to  main- 
tain. 

These  nonfarm  uses  have  proved 
to  be  such  ''green  pastures"  for 
the  fertilizer  industry  that  there 
was  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
Northeast's  total  use  of  plant  nu- 
trients in  1969  over  1968,  despite 
the  sizable  drop  in  cropland  and 
relatively  stable  rate  of  fertilizer 
use  on  crops. 

The  rapidly  growing  nonfarm 
demand  for  fertilizer  during  the 
past  decade  is  apparently  offset- 
ting declining  farm  demand. 

In  1959  nonfarm  use  of  nitro- 
gent,  P2O5  and  K:;0  in  the  North- 
east was  estimated  at  about  10 
percent  of  total  use  for  the  region. 
By  1964  the  nonfarm  portion  was 
up  to  21  percent;  and  in  1965/66 
it  reached  about  one-fourth  of 
total  usage. 

Last  year,  nonfarm  purposes 
may  have  accounted  for  nearly  30 
percent  of  total  fertilizer  use  in 
the  Northeast,  and  the  uptrend  is 
likely  to  continue. 

In  at  least  two  of  the  Northeast 
States — Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey — it  is  probable  that  less 
than  half  of  all  fertilizer  used 
goes  on  farm  fields. 

The  fertilizer  industry  is  now 
likely  to  find  its  best  Northeast 
new-business  prospects  in  the 
areas  of  pasture  and  forest  fertili- 
zation. This  shift  will  not  come 
about  quickly,  however.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  Northeast  pastures 
are  being  fertilized  today,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  considerable 
incentive  to  increase  this  use  to 
any  significant  proportion. 

The  general  uptrend  in  U.S.  use 
of  bulk  dry  and  liquid  fertilizers 
during  recent  years  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue and  will  probably  be  re- 
flected to  some  extent  in  North- 
east sales. 


These  fertilizers  not  only  can 
reduce  costs,  but  also  allow  for  in- 
clusion of  micronutrients  and 
pesticides. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  one 
bulk  blend  plant  reported  in  the 
Northeast.  Today  there  are  prob- 
ably 175  or  more.  And  the  num- 
ber of  liquid  mix  plants  has  gone 
up  from  17  in  1959  to  over  35  in 
1969.  (12) 


Some  Nebraska  Grain  Firms  Find 
Varying  Product  Line  Pays  Off 

Trade  statistics  indicate  that 
grain  firms — like  many  other 
types  of  agricultural  business — 
are  becoming  more  highly  diversi- 
fied and  changing  the  pattern  of 
their  retail  activities. 

But  evidence  is  less  clear  when 
it  comes  to  the  overall  influence 
diversification  will  have  on  the 
economic  performance  and  the  fu- 
ture structure  of  the  industry. 

A  point  frequently  made  in 
favor  of  diversification  is  the  need 
to  stabilize  earnings  and  sales. 

Grain  assembly  is  a  highly  sea- 
sonal operation,  with  peak  activ- 
ity at  harvesttime.  Off-season, 
nongrain  activities  can  be  comple- 
mentary by  leveling  out  the  year- 
round  employment  of  labor,  man- 
agement, as  well  as  the  use  of 
facilities. 

Between  1939  and  1963,  fertili- 
zer and  agricultural  chemicals 
gained  markedly  as  a  secondary 
activity  of  grain  establishments. 
Sales  of  livestock  products,  coal, 
fruit  and  vegetables  declined  in 
importance  or  were  discontinued 
entirely. 

There  was  also  a  decline  in  re- 
ceipts from  labor,  services,  and 
rentals.  This  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  fluctuations  in  stor- 
age and  handling  of  government- 
owned  grain,  but  a  more  impor- 
tant factor  was  probably  the  in- 
creased use  of  custom  services  for 
merchandizing  fertilizer,  drying 
grain,  and  shelling  corn. 

Nevertheless,  a  study  of  168 


local  grain  cooperatives  in  Ne- 
braska indicates  that  many  did  di- 
versify their  operations  between 
1958  and  1965.  And  the  larger  co- 
operatives— many  with  sales  of 
more  than  $600,000— diversified 
the  most. 

Grain  constituted  77.13  percent 
of  sales  of  all  the  Nebraska  grain 
co-ops  in  1958,  but  only  71.13  per- 
cent in  1965. 

Feed  and  fertilizer  showed  the 
most  marked  increase  in  percent- 
age of  total  sales.  Seed  sales  in- 
creased slightly,  while  petroleum, 
machinery  and  equipment,  build- 
ing materials,  and  other  miscella- 
neous supplies  each  declined  in 
relative  importance. 

The  general  trend  toward  di- 
versification in  Nebraska  is  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  firm 
growth.  (The  number  of  firms 
with  sales  of  $1,000,000  or  more 
doubled  between  1958  and  1965.) 

Another  factor  has  been  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  farm  inputs, 
especially  fertilizer  and  commer- 
cially prepared  feeds.  And  the  de- 
cline in  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration (CCC)  storage  has  prob- 
ably also  prompted  many  firms  to 
increase  their  farm  supply  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  since  expansion  of 
the  grain  business  as  such  is  lim- 
ited by  market  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad — and  by  the 
concentration  of  competitors — 
many  firms  had  to  diversify  into 
new  commodity  lines  in  order  to 
grow. 

The  study  of  Nebraska  grain 
companies  showed  that  the  total 
"diversification  index"  rose  be- 
tween 1958  and  1965  for  all  ex- 
cept one  size  category. 

The  decline  was  in  the  group 
that  had  annual  sales  worth 
$400,000  to  $599,999.  Although 
these  firms  had  been  the  most 
highly  diversified  in  1958,  by  1965 
they  had  become  the  least  diversi- 
fied group. 

The  most  highly  diversified 
companies  in  1965  were  in  the 
$1,000,000  to  $2,999,999  size  clas- 
sification by  sales  volume.  (13) 
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What  would  it  take  to  close  the 
food  and  nutrition  gap  that  exists 
in  this  country?  ERS  economists 
explore  several  ways  of  assuring 
every  American  an  adequate  diet. 

That  hunger  can  have  the  face 
of  a  child  in  Chicago  or  a  retired 
farmer  in  Maine  shocks  many 
Americans.  How  can  there  be 
hunger  in  this  age  of  affluence,  in 
this  land  of  plenty?  And  what 
can  be  done  to  assure  every  Amer- 
ican a  nutritionally  adequate  diet? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  and  malnutrition 


for  years.  Its  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program,  which  distrib- 
utes food  free  to  schools,  needy 
families,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, was  begun  in  the  1930's. 
And  USDA  initiated  a  pilot  food 
stamp  program  in  1961. 

Last  fiscal  year,  an  average  of 
2.9  million  people  received  $603 
million  worth  of  food  stamps.  For 
these,  the  recipients  paid  $374 
million  and  the  government  pro- 
vided $229  million. 

In  addition,  3.6  million  Ameri- 
cans received  1.1  billion  pounds  of 
food  under  the  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program. 


Aside  from  these  two  major 
programs  for  needy  families, 
USDA  also  sponsors  others.  One 
provides  supplemental  foods  for 
needy  mothers.  Another  donates 
food  for  more  than  1.2  million 
persons  living  in  institutions.  In 
addition,  both  food  and  money  are 
supplied  for  lunches  and  break- 
fasts in  schools. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, in  existence  for  23  years, 
served  nearly  3.4  billion  noon 
meals  to  20  million  children  in  fis- 
cal 1969.  About  15  percent  of 
these  meals  were  provided  free  or 
at  reduced  cost  to  children  of 
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needy  families. 

A  school  breakfast  program 
was  instituted  in  more  than  3,000 
schools  in  1968.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  breakfasts  were 
provided  free  of  charge. 

But  while  these  cost  figures 
seem  substantial,  USDA's  food 
programs  actually  amount  to  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  food  mar- 
ket in  our  country. 

Food  spending  by  all  consumers 
in  the  United  States  totaled 
around  $104  billion  in  1969.  Thus, 
the  $603  million  in  food  stamps 
was  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  total  food  expenditures. 

And  since  over  three-fifths  of 
the  value  of  food  stamps  repre- 
sented contributions  by  recipients, 
the  net  addition  to  food  spending 
represented  by  "bonus"  stamps 
could  not  have  exceeded  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  total  U.S. 
food  spending  last  year. 

The  food  donated  directly  to 
needy  families,  schools,  and  insti- 
tutions amounted  to  around  1  per- 
cent of  all  food  consumed.  And 
the  total  value  of  food  and  mone- 
tary assistance  given  to  schools 
averaged  out  to  15  cents  per 
lunch. 

Assistance  under  all  of  USDA's 
food  programs  therefore  added  up 
to  perhaps  II/2  percent  of  the  total 
food  market  in  the  United  States. 

Recently  a  number  of  other 
methods  of  closing  the  food  and 
nutrition  gap  have  been  proposed. 
One  of  these,  income  supplements, 
would  allow  recipients  free  choice 
to  purchase  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, an  automobile,  or  whatever 
they  need  or  desire. 

But  income  supplements  would 
be  an  expensive  means  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  needy  families' 
diets  for  it  takes  a  relatively  large 
increase  in  income  to  generate 
only  a  small  increase  in  food  ex- 
penditures. 

Analysis  of  data  from  the  1965 
survey  of  household  food  con- 
sumption indicates  that  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  income  of 
families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
annually  would  be  expected  to 


boost  their  food  spending  by  only 
1  or  2  percent. 

And  there  would  be  an  even 
smaller  rise  in  the  quantity  of 
food  purchased.  Part  of  increased 
food  expenditures  usually  goes  for 
higher  quality  or  perhaps  only 
more  expensive  foods  rather  than 
for  an  increase  in  either  quantity 
of  food  or  essential  nutrients. 

ERS  researchers  have  estimated 
that  it  would  take  a  $20  billion  in- 
come supplement  to  raise  food 
consumption  of  families  with  in- 
comes below  $3,000  up  to  that  of 
all  families  with  incomes  over 
$3,000. 

The  nutritional  quality  of  U.S. 
diets  is  only  loosely  associated 
with  family  incomes. 

To  be  sure,  the  poorer  a  family 
is,  the  poorer  its  diet  is  likely  to 
be.  At  the  time  of  the  1965  survey, 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
the  households  with  incomes  un- 
der $3,000  had  diets  that  were  sig- 
nificantly short  of  recommended 
levels  for  at  least  one  of  seven 
important  nutrients. 

But  poor  diets  are  by  no  means 
a  monopoly  of  the  poor.  In  fact, 
about  a  fifth  of  the  households 
with  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$7,000  in  1965  also  failed  to  pass 
the  nutrient  test,  as  did  a  tenth  of 
the  families  with  incomes  over 
$10,000. 

Income  supplements  obviously 
would  help  alleviate  physical  hun- 
ger and  reduce  the  hardships  of 
poverty.  But  income  supplements 
alone  would  not  close  the  Nation's 
nutrition  gap.  That  will  take  an 
educational  effort  so  that  every 
U.S.  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  knows 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  diet 
and  is  enticed  to  obtain  it. 

As  far  as  America's  agriculture 
is  concerned,  there  is  plenty  of 
food  available  or  potentially  avail- 
able to  solve  the  food  problem. 

If  all  the  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  ate  like  the 
rest  of  the  population,  their  food 
expenditures  would  increase  by 
an  estimated  15  percent. 

Consumption  of  some  foods 
would   increase  and  others  de- 


crease. As  a  Nation,  we  would  eat 
less  cereal  and  grain  products  and 
use  fewer  dry  beans  and  eggs.  But 
consumption  would  rise  markedly 
for  meat  and  other  highly  desired 
foods. 

An  increase  of  15  percent  in 
food  spending  by  low  income  fam- 
ilies would  increase  the  total 
quantity  of  food  commodities 
needed  by  the  entire  U.S.  public 
by  only  2  to  3  percent. 

That's  considerably  less  than 
the  increase  of  10  to  12  percent  in 
food  supplies  which  farmers  could 
potentially  provide  under  reason- 
able price  incentives  and  free 
market  operation.  Of  course,  it 
might  take  a  few  years  for  farm- 
ers to  gear  up  to  this  level  of  out- 
put. 

The  point  is  that  farmers  could 
readily  provide  the  amount  of 
food  necessary  to  solve  the  pov- 
erty related  food  problem.  The 
major  obstacle  is  that  of  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  the  people  who 
need  it  and  payment  to  suppliers 
in  a  manner  that  is  equitable  to 
consumers.  (1J^) 


Diets  of  Women,  Children  Short 
Of  Iron  Despite  an  Ample  Supply 

Measured  by  the  food  available 
for  consumption  per  person  in  the 
United  States,  the  quality  and  va- 
riety of  our  diet  make  it  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Yet  many  American's  aren't 
eating  nutritionally  adequate  di- 
ets, either  because  they  can't  af- 
ford to,  or  don't  know  how  to,  or 
just  don't  care  to. 

In  a  USDA  survey  of  the  food 
intake  of  individuals  in  1965,  for 
example,  it  was  revealed  that  in- 
fants and  children  under  age  3 
were  averaging  only  half  their 
recommended  daily  allowance  of 
iron. 

Diets  of  girls  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  9  and  55  were 
woefully  short  of  this  nutrient, 
too.  In  fact,  levels  of  iron  were  30 
percent  or  more  below  the  recom- 
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mended  allowance  for  every  age 
in  this  group. 

But  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
U.S.  food  supply  is  estimated  to 
be  large  enough  to  meet  individ- 
ual needs. 

Indeed,  the  daily  amount  of  iron 
in  1969  averaged  out  to  17  milli- 
grams per  capita.  That  was  close 
to  a  record  high  and  more  than 
enough  to  provide  every  Ameri- 
can with  recommended  amounts 
of  iron  if  foods  were  distributed 
according  to  nutritional  needs. 

Only  in  the  mid-1940's  were  per 
capita  levels  of  iron  any  higher. 
These  were  peak  years  for  pounds 
of  food  consumed  and  conse- 
quently for  many  nutrients  in  the 
iood  supply. 

The  lowest  level  of  iron  use  oc- 
curred in  the  mid-1930's — years 
when  incomes  were  low,  enrich- 
ment of  cereal  products  had  not 
become  common,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  (a  good  source 
of  iron)  was  down. 

Almost  60  percent  of  the  iron 
in  our  food  supply  is  provided  by 
two  food  groups :  meat,  poultry, 
and  fish;  and  flour  and  cereal 
products. 

The  first  group  is  the  largest 
contributor  of  iron  today,  primar- 
ily because  of  the  hefty  increase 
in  our  beef  appetites.  Beef  alone 
provided  15  percent  of  total  iron 
in  1969.  Pork  (not  as  good  a 
source  of  iron)  added  another  7 
percent. 

Edible  offals,  which  include 
liver,  are  some  of  the  best  iron 
sources.  Many  of  these  products 
are  used  in  luncheon  meats.  And 
though  consumption  of  edible  of- 
fals has  never  been  large — usually 
around  10  or  11  pounds  per  capita 
per  year — these  foods  have  al- 
ways made  a  good  contribution  to 
our  iron  supply.  In  1969  they  pro- 
vided 3  percent  of  the  total. 

Poultry  is  not  as  good  a  source 
of  iron  as  the  red  meat  or  edible 
offals.  But  because  we  eat  so  much 
of  it,  poultry  also  furnishes  about 
3  percent  of  the  iron. 

Flour  and  cereal  products  are 
the  other  major  contributors  of 


iron  to  our  diets — thanks  to  the 
enrichment  program  begun  in  the 
early  1940's. 

Adding  iron  to  bread  and  flour 
products  has  more  than  made  up 
for  the  decline  in  iron  from  de- 
creased grain  use. 

With  enrichment,  in  fact,  flour 
and  cereal  products  became  the 
No.  1  contributor  of  iron  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  early  1960's. 
Today,  enrichment  of  these  foods 
adds  about  one-fifth  more  iron  to 
our  national  food  supply  than  it 
would  otherwise  have.  (15) 


Family  Food  Funds 

U.S.  consumers  spent  an  esti- 
mated $104  billion  on  food  in 
1969 — or  roughly  $512  per  per- 
son. 

But  if  you're  like  many  Ameri- 
cans you  don't  think  of  your  food 
bill  in  per  person  terms,  but  in 
a  per  family  context. 

As  of  March  1969  there  were 
61,805,000  family  units  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  reports.  On 
this  basis,  the  average  family 
unit  (including  single  person 
families)  is  spending  $1,683  for 
food. 

Of  the  61,805,000  family  units, 
11,389,000  were  single  individuals 
and  50,416,000  were  2-or-more 
person  families. 

Information  from  the  1960-61 
Survey  of  Consumer  Expendi- 
tures showed  that  a  person  living 
alone  as  a  single  family  unit 
spends,  on  the  average,  a  little 
more  than  half  again  as  much  for 
food  as  do  individuals  who  live  in 
2-or-more  person  family  units. 

Assuming  that  spending  for 
food  by  single  individuals  was  at 
the  rate  of  $812  each  in  1969,  the 
average  2-or-more  person  family 
spent  about  $1,802 — or  $495  per 
person,  since  the  average  size 
unit  was  3.64  persons. 

(This  figure  is  reached  after 
deducting  the  estimated  spending 
of  $3.9  billion  by  the  7.6  million 
persons,  including  military,  who 
were  not  in  family  units.) 

Family  spending  (excluding 
single  person  households)  aver- 
aged about  $35  a  week,  including 
spending  for  food  away  from 
home.  (16) 


Farm  Families  Still  Raise  Their 
Own  Meat,  But  Buy  Even  More 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  a 
veal  roast  or  leg  of  lamb  served 
up  for  family  dinner  might  have 
brought  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  a 
youngster.  For  it  wasn't  too  long 
ago  when  many  families  raised 
their  own  meat,  and  children 
were  personally  acquainted  with 
their  main  courses. 

Nowadays,  store-bought  meats 
spare  our  youngsters  such  pain. 
In  cities,  consumers  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  purchased  meats. 
And  rural  nonfarm  families  get 
less  than  7  percent  of  the  meat 
they  eat  from  home  slaughter  or 
sources  other  than  purchase. 

Only  on  the  farm  is  home  meat 
production  still  at  all  significant — 
and  even  there  it's  far  less  impor- 
tant than  it  once  was. 

The  last  nationwide  household 
food  consumption  survey,  taken 
in  1965,  showed  that  farm  fami- 
lies raised  and  slaughtered  about 
46  percent  of  the  red  meat  they 
ate  at  home.  A  decade  earlier, 
home  meat's  proportion  of  total 
farm  use  had  totaled  49  percent. 

But  farm  families  weren't  really 
eating  less  home  produced  meat  in 
1965  than  before.  In  fact,  their 
1965  weekly  per  capita  home- 
grown helping  averaged  over  1.5 
pounds — a  tenth  of  a  pound  more 
than  a  decade  earlier.  It  was  just 
that  farm  families'  overall  con- 
sumption of  meat,  especially 
store-bought  meat,  rose  so  much 
that  it  lessened  the  importance  of 
their  home  meat  production. 

More  and  better  refrigeration 
in  farm  homes  has  played  a  big 
part  in  allowing  farm  families*  to 
indulge  their  appetite  for  meat, 
especially  beef. 

In  1965,  beef  made  up  roughly 
half  of  farm  families'  total  red 
meat  consumption.  Always  be- 
fore, pork  had  been  the  No.  1 
meat,  because  of  its  storability 
when  cured.  But  by  1965,  pork 
made  up  only  a  third  of  fairm 
families'  meat  menu.  (17) 
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MONTANA  FARM  ADJUSTMENTS 
AND  THEIR  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS 
ON  FARM  INCOME  1954-1967.  Wal- 
ter G.  Heid,  Jr.,  Montana  State 
University,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Farm  Production  Economics 
Division,  Mont.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  629. 

A  report  on  the  land-use  adjust- 
ments undergone  by  the  state  of 
Montana  over  the  past  15  years. 
Most  agricultural  adjustments  in 
the  State  tend  to  be  limited  to 
some  form  of  specialization 
rather  than  diversion,  in  order  to 
produce  at  minimum  per  unit 
costs. 

UPPER  VOLTA'S  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY  IN  BRIEF.  Snider  W. 
Skinner.  Foreign  Regional  Analy- 
sis Division.  ERS-For.  285. 

This  study  gives  a  brief  review 
of  agricultural  trends  for  the  pe- 
riod 1959-1968.  Despite  its  rather 
primitive  farm  technology  the 
country  is  showing  signs  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  About  90  percent 
of  Upper  Volta's  exports  are  agri- 
cultural.  Foreign   assistance  is 
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ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Item 

Unit  or 
Based  Period 

'57-'59 

1969 

1  OTA 

Average 

Year 

■          iM  ir\£ 

«#uri  UU  1  y 

iNoveniDer 

December 

January 

Prices: 

Prices  received  by  formers 

loin  1 A  1  nn 

1  V  1  U-  1  *f  —  1  uu 

")  AO 

277 

263 

285 

286 

287 

Crops 

loin   1  nn 

I  T  1  \J~  I  H         1  UU 

A  AO 

224 

220 

228 

221 

21  8 

Livestock  and  products 

loin  1 A  1 nn 

1  V  1  u- 1 H  —  1  uu 

AOti 

322 

299 

333 

342 

346 

Prices  pofd,  interest,  taxes  and  woQe  rates 

loin  ^  A  1 nn 

Ay  o 

373 

364 

378 

378 

383 

Fnmilv  nvinn  itP»iT\^ 

1  wIflllV  IITIII^ 

1 91 0-1 4  —  1 00 

286 

351 

342 

356 

357 

oOU 

Production  items 

1910-14=100 

262 

304 

296 

306 

307 

309 

Parity  ratio 

83 

74 

72 

75 

76 

75 

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

1957-59  =  100 

113. 0 

1 10.7 

1  14.7 

1  15.1 

1  1  6.0 

Industrial  commodities 

1957-59  =  100 

1  12.7 

110.9 

1  14.2 

1 14.6 

1 1  5.1 

Farm  products 

1957-59  =  100 



1 08.5 

1  04.9 

111.1 

1  1 1.7 

1 12.5 

Processed  foods  and  feeds 

1957-59  =  100 



1  1 9.8 

1 1  6.0 

121.8 

1  22.6 

125.1 

Consumer  price  index,  all  items 

1957-59  =  100 

— 

1  27.7 

1  24. 1 

1  30.5 

1  31 .3 

131.8 

Food 

1957-59  =  100 

— 

1  25.5 

1  22.0 

1  28.1 

1  29.9 

130.7 

Form  Food  Market  Basket:  ""^ 

Retail  cost 

Dollars 

983 

1,1  18 

— 

1,194 

1,214 

Farm  value 

Dollars 

388 

435 

— 

489 

497 

Farm-retail  spread 

Dollars 

595 

683 

— 

705 

717 

Farmers'  share  of  retail  cost 

Percent 

39 

39 

— 

41 

41 

Farm  Income:  ~ 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 

1957-59=100 

127 

132 

171 

152 

1  32 

Cash  reecipts  from  farm  marketings 

Million  Dollars 

32,247 

47,431 

3,844 

5,146 

4,633 

4,200 

Crops 

Million  Dollars 

13,766 

1  8,939 

1 ,634 

2,733 

2,176 

1,700 

Livestock  and  products 

Million  Dollars 

18,481 

ao,4Va 

O  OTA 

2,2  10 

2,4  1  3 

2,457 

2,500 

Realized  gross  income  ^ 

Billion  Dollars 

— 

'sA  ft 

OO.  1 



Farm  production  expenses  * 

Billion  Dollars 

— 

o  o .  o 

T  ft  O 

oo.y 

— 

Realized  net  income  ^ 

Billion  Dollars 

— 

1 A  n 
1  o.u 

1  A  O 
1  O.Z 

— 

Agricultural  Trade: 

Agricultural  exports 

Million  Dollars 

4,105 

5,936 

1  78 

657.8 

590.8 

Agricultural  imports 

Million  Dollars 

3,977 

4  9'?8 

9(10 

1  ft  *?  o 

A^^^  ft 



Land  Values: 

Average  value  per  acre 

1957-59=100 



^'  1  70 

1  79 

1  79 

179 

'  183 

Total  value  of  farm  real  estate 

Billion  Dollars 



^  1 93.7 

202.6 

202.6 

202.6 

^  207.3 

Gross  National  Product:  ^ 

Billion  Dollars 

457.3 

932.1 

— 

— 

952.2 

Consumption 

Billion  Dollars 

294.2 

576.0 

— 

— 

589.5 

II 

Investment 

Billion  Dollars 

68.0 

1  39.4 

— 

— 

141.8 

Government  expenditures 

Billion  Dollars 

92.4 

214.6 

— 

— 

218.3 



Net  exports 

Billion  Dollars 

2.7 

2.1 

— 

■ — 

2.7 

Income  and  Spending:  * 

Personal  income,  annual  rate 

Billion  Dollars 

365.3 

747.2 

71  8.7 

767.6 

770.6 

773.0 

Total  retail  sales,  monthly  rate 

Million  Dollars 

17,098 

29,301 

28,955 

29,471 

29,423 

29,133 

Retail  sales  of  food  groups,  monthly  rate 

Million  Dollars 

4,160 

6,322 

6,281 

6,429 

6,436 

Employment  and  Wages:  * 

Total  civilian  employment 

Millions 

63.9 

77.9 

77.2 

78.5 

78.8 

79  0 

Agricultural 

Millions 

5.7 

3.6 

3.8 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

Rate  of  unemployment 

Percent 

c  o 
o.o 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

3.9 

Workv/eek  in  manufacturing 

Hours 

39.8 

40.6 

40.6 

40.5 

40.6 

40.2 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing,  unadjusted 

Dollars 

2.12 

3.19 

3.12 

3.26 

3.29 

3.29 

industrial  Production:  * 

1957-59  =  100 

173 

169 

171 

171 

170 

Manufacturers'  Shipments  and  Inventories:  * 

Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 

Million  Dollars 

28,745 

54,661 

52,801 

55,988 

54,870 

Total  inventories,  book  value  end  of  month 

Million  Dollars 

51,549 

95,933 

88,905 

95,416 

95,933 

Total  nev/  orders,  monthly  rate 

Million  Dollars 

28,365 

54,819 

53, 119 

55,948 

54,61 1 

1  Average  annual  quantities  of  farm  food  products  purchased  by 
urban  wage-earner  and  clerical -worker  households  (including  those 
of  single  workers  living  alone)  in  1959-61— estimated  monthly.  2  An- 
nual and  quarterly  data  are  on  50-State  basis.  ^  Annual  rates 
seasonally  adjusted  fourth  quarter.  *  Seasonally  adjusted.  °  As  of 
November  1,  1968.  «  As  of  March  1,  1970. 


Sources:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (Farm  Income  Situation,  Mar- 
keting and  Transportation  Situation,  Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments) ; 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  (Current  Industrial  Reports,  Business  News 
Reports,  Advance  Retail  Sales  Report  and  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness) ;  and  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  (The  Labor  Force  and  Wholesale 
Price  Index). 
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Waxing  Strong 

Bees  are  somewhat  lax  in 
minding  their  own  beeswax,  judg- 
ing from  human  success  in  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  hive. 

And  U.S.  beekeepers  lifted  a 
hefty  5,460,000  pounds  of  bees- 
wax from  our  national  hives  in 
1969 — 38  percent  more  than  they 
did  the  year  before. 

Beeswax  is  what  honeycombs 
are  made  of.  It  has  many  uses  in 
human  lives  too. 

Take  the  lady  in  the  1920's 
movie  with  the  "bee-stung"  lips 
.  .  .  undoubtedly  beeswax  went 
into  her  lipstick.  Today,  there's 
no  doubt  about  it.  Almost  half 
the  beeswax  we  use  goes  into 
cosmetics,  especially  cold  creams 
and  lipsticks.  And  about  a  third 
winds  up  in  church  candles. 

A  big  part  of  the  balance  is 
sold  back  to  beekeepers  for  use 
as  the  foundation  for  honey- 
combs. 

Beeswax  also  frequently  shows 
up  in  sewing  thread,  in  dental 
mouth  impressions,  in  ointments 
and  cerates. 

Last  year's  U.S.  beeswax 
"crop"  sold  for  an  average  of 
61.1  cents  per  pound,  compared 
with  58.8  cents  in  1967. 

Despite  the  upsurge  in  our  own 
beeswax  production,  we  import  a 
good  deal  too.  Between  1961  and 
1966,  for  example,  about  half  the 
beeswax  used  in  the  United 
States  came  from  bee  colonies 
abroad.  Ethiopia,  Angola,  Chile, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil  are  our  major 
sources. 

Most  of  the  beeswax  we  import 
is  in  unbleached  (yellow)  form. 
Bleached  beeswax  is  white,  and 
looks  more  refined — especially 
for  candles,  like  at  Easter.  (18) 
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